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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and 
thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. 
James Russert Lowe... 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Feb, 12, 1809—April 15, 1865. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, the sixteenth 
President of the United States, was born 
in a log cabin in the backwoods of Ken- 

tucky, but his parents moved to Indiana when 
Abraham was seven, and there, near where Gen- 
tryville now stands, his boyhood was spent. 

Lincoln used to say that he did not receive 
more than six months of schooling altogether, 
but between planting, ploughing, and cutting 
wood, he was always seeking opportunities to 
learn. Slates and pencils were scarce, and we 
read that Lincoln used to make the alphabet with 
a charred piece of wood. 

He had but few books, but those he read until 
he knew them word for word; thus in after 
years he could repeat many chapters of the 
Bible. 

When Lincoln’s mother died, he wrote his 
first letter asking that a neighboring clergyman 
hold a service over her grave. 
> ABRAHAM LINCOLN. : When Mr, Lincoln married again, a- great 
influence for good came into the boy’s life, for 
the new mother soon discovered that he was no 
ordinary boy, and for the first time he was sent 
to school in a log hut. About this time he 
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: He represented the goodness of greatness, andthe teemed of my fellow men, by rendering myself heard that a neighbor owned a “ Life of Washing- 
~ greatness of goodness. Puitiies Brooks. worthy of their esteem. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ton,” and, with fear and trembling, Lincoln 
= asked to borrow it. The book was read with 
Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. I jeel that I cannot succeed without the Divine great delight; but unfortunately, it was laid 
Whether it be true or not, I can say for one, that blessing, and on the Almighty Being I place my where the rain soaked it, and he offered to pay 

I have no other so great, as that of being truly es- _ reliance for support. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. the farmer for it by working in the field, 
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When Lincoln was sixteen he was engaged to 
manage a ferry-boat which crossed the Ohio 
River, During those nine months he used to 
sit up very late, and read the history of the 
United States and other books. 

After returning home he entered a store whose 
owner predicted that Abraham would surely be 
a great man. At that time, also, the black- 
smith of the town proved a firm friend of the 
boy, and helped him with his stories and wise 
sayings. 

After Abraham had tried his hand again at 
farming he begged his father to allow him to 
build a flatboat to carry farm produce down 
the river to market. Two passengers asked him 
to row them to a steamer near by, for they had 
selected his boat from all that were at the pier. 
Abraham carried them and their baggage, and 
received a silver half-dollar from each of the 
travellers. This dollar was the first money that 
he could really call his own. 

When he was twenty-one the family moved to 
Illinois, and then Abrakam was asked to pilot 
a boat to New Orleans. While in that city he 
saw a gang of negroes chained and beaten, a 
sight which first caused him to form his opinion 
upon the wickedness of slavery. 

Just at the time when Lincoln did not know 
how he was to earn a living, the Governor of 
Illinois called for volunteers to check the 
Indians, and “honest Abe” was chosen captain 
of the regiment. 

Upon his return a kind friend, Mr. John 
Calhoun, a surveyor, offered him a position as 
his assistant, if he would prepare for it, and in 
six weeks Abraham entered upon his duties. 
While busy there he was made postmaster of 
New Salem, and a year later was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. 

At the close of the session he returned to New 
Salem with one fixed idea, he would study law. 
He walked twenty-two miles into Springfield to 
borrow four volumes of Blackstone’s ‘‘Commen- 
taries,” and he went again and again when he 
needed books. ‘Three years later he became a 
lawyer. 

After being a tember of the Legislature 
eight years, he was elected member of the United 
States Congress. 

In the years that were passing, Lincoln 
learned to know men, and thus broadened his 
experience; he travelled through the country, 
delivering lectures and addresses. In the 
mean time his friends resolved to make him a 
candidate for the highest office of the land, and 
when he was fifty-one he became the President 
of the United States, entering upon his duties 
in March, 1861. 

From the first Lincoln found himself facing 
a terrible conflict, and soon “the great trouble,” 
as he described the war, swept over the country, 
lasting until April 9, 1865, when General Lee 
surrendered. 

Five days later on the anniversary of the fall 
of Fort Sumter, a special performance had been 
arranged to be given at Ford’s Theatre, at which 
the President and his family were to appear. 
The President had barely taken his seat, when 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, stole up behind 
him and shot him. 

The joy of the nation was turned into mourn- 
ing, for the next day the tender heart that had 
loved merey and justice was stilled forever. 

The triumph of Lincoln over early privations, 
his steadfast adherence to right through all 
succeeding years, the crowning act of the Civil 
War, when on Jan. 1, 1863, he gave that 
Proclamation by which four million slaves in 
the United States were freed, should make this 
centennial observance a sacred day in our his- 
tory. It is cheering to know that the Lincoln 
Anniversary is to be so widely observed. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Yrs, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day, 
Brooding about the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal 
ken, 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or armed strength; his pure and mighty 
heart. 
RicHarp W. GILDER. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
CATHARINE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MARGARET BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


N the edge of the woods in a country 
() town, there lived a little girl called 
Catharine Bessie Brown. She was the 
only child of parents who worked very hard for 
a livelihood. She had dark brown hair, brown 
eyes, and was eleven years old. She was well 
known to all the village people, who called her 
little Sunshine. This little girl helped her 
parents in every way possible. 

The children of the. village were kind to her, 
and were sorry that she had no time to play. 
If any one happened to be ill, Catharine would 
gather wild flowers in summer, and!fir;branches 
and evergreen in winter, to brighten the sick- 
chamber. Shenever repined, but was contented 
and even happy. 

' As her birthday drew near, Catharine realized 
that its observance would not be like that of 
other children. There would be no presents, 
no birthday party with a cake for her. This 
thought did not make her feel badly. She 
simply said to herself, “I am happy, because 
every one is so good to me. My presents will 
be the smiles and kind words that every one 
gives me.” 

The village people felt very sorry that Catha- 
rine would have no celebration. They said, 
“We will give the fairies and elves whatever 
they wish if they will give Catharine a lovely 
birthday.” 

The queen of the fairies and elves said, ‘“We 
shall be very glad to help you, if it proves that 
Catharine aids every one who asks of her a favor, 
not failing once. We shall watch her, and on 
the eve of her birthday, we shall tell you what 
we will do.” The village people were pleased 
and promised to say no word to any one. 

One day when Catharine was going home from 
the village, she met a lovely maiden who was 
carrying a large yellow bag which was very 
heavy. Now Catharine did not know this 
maiden, who was really the fairy-queen in dis- 
guise. She wished to test Catharine. So she 
said to her: “Little girl, will you please help me 
carry this bag to the village? It is heavy and 
I am so very tired!” Catharine said, ‘Yes, I 
will help you, although it is getting late and I 
ought to hurry home.” 

The fairy-queen thanked her, and they held 
the bag between them, and started for the vil- 
lage. The bag was heavy and Catharine was 
tired, but she did not complain. The fairy- 
queen talked to her all the way, finally asking 
her who she was. When they got to the village, 
the fairy-queen thanked her and suddenly 
disappeared. 

Catharine ran home very quickly and said to 
her father and mother, “I am sorry I am so 
late, but when I got nearly home I met a beau- 
tiful maiden carrying a heavy bag. I helped 
her take it to the village, because she said she 
was so tired.” The child’s father and mother 
were glad she had helped the maiden; they 
praised Catharine for her kind act. 

On the eve of the birthday, the fairy-queen 


told the village people what was to be done.,. 


‘ About six o’clock at night, the same lovely 


maiden called at Catharine’s home. She said, 
“Catharine, you were so kind to me the other 
night that I want you to have a lovely birthday.” 
She then took her by the hand, and invited her 
father and mother to come also. 

In the depths of the woods was a large rock 
by a tall fir-tree. When they reached this rock 
the fairy-queen tapped on it lightly. It was 
rolled away and they saw before them a lovely 
hall, brightly lighted. In wonder they walked 
forward, and soon came into a beautiful room 
where there were elves and many fairies. 

The maiden clapped her hands three times 
and changed into a beautiful fairy. She told 
them she was the queen of the elyes and fairies. 
Many of the elves were away at work, but. 
Catharine and her father and mother saw hun- 
dreds of fairies. The queen took them into 
another room where there were beautiful pres- 
ents. The fairies began slowly to fill the yellow 
bag with beautiful gifts, singing softly a fairy 
lullaby, 


In my grotto I fell asleep, 

Far away from the world to rest— 
All about me in slumber deep, 

Save wee little birds in their nest. - 


Catharine rubbed her eyes to see if she were 
in a dream, Slowly the yellow bag was filled 
to the very utmost, bewitching fairy-like pack- 
ages crowding one another to keep themselves 
within bounds. Could all these wonderful 
gifts be meant for her? It was truly so. 
Mysteriously, the fairy-queen beckoned the elves 
to take this lovely burden and lead the way. 
Catharine followed at a distance, lingering with 
her father and mother, still wondering at all 
she had seen and heard. 

They travelled back merrily through the 
woods—but when they reached ‘the end of the 
path, the little house in which they had lived 
had disappeared. In its place was a beautiful 
palace where they found gold and many other 
wonderful gifts. 

Catharine thanked the village people for her 
lovely birthday. She was not spoiled by her 
good fortune, but ever afterward helped even 
more her friends and neighbors, and was dearly 
beloved by all who knew her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOG THAT PLAYED NEWSBOY. 


BY MABEL 8, MERRILL. 


OUNCE hung out his little red tongue 
like a flag of distress as he tugged the 
cart up the hill. The corner where 

Bobby was to sell his papers this ‘morning was 
at the top of a steep street, and the cart was 
piled so full of copies of The Morning Times that 
some of them were getting ready to slide off 
behind. 

“Hi, boy, you’re working your dog too hard,” 
said a man who was passing, to Bobby who was 
walking behind the cart with his hands in his 
pocket. (Bobby was really the newsboy, 
though it looked as if Bounce were doing most 
of the work.) 

“That’s a heavy load for a small fellow like 
that,” went on the man, pointing to the heaped- 
up cart. 

The words set Bobby thinking a little. He 
stopped when he reached the corner, took the 
harness off Bounce and sat down on the cart 
full of papers to look at him. e 

“Are you ’bout sick of it, old man?” he asked, 
tousling the curly black hair. “Don’t you want 
to help sell papers any more?” 
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Bounce answered by jumping on his master 


and licking his face all over with his warm 
. tongue; then he sat down on the ground and 


' wagged his tail politely at every customer who 


came up to buy a paper. Bobby hung the 


;money bag around the dog’s neck, and, when 


‘the papers were all sold, Bounce walked off 


home, jingling his pennies proudly. 

Bobby, walking beside him, fell to thinking 
so earnestly that he forgot what the man had 
said to him about Bounce being worked too 
hard. 

The manager of The Morning Times had 
offered a prize to the boy selling the largest 
number of papers for the month, and the prize 
was nothing less than a watch, a real watch, 
that would keep time and had a shiny hunter’s 
case that looked almost like silver. Bobby 
had seen the watch hanging up in the Times 
office, and it seemed to him that he had never 
wanted anything so much in all his life before. 
And he stood a good chance of getting it, too; 
for it was the next to the last day of the month, 
and so far Bobby was ahead in the race. 

“T can do it, unless something goes and hap- 
pens before to-morrow morning,’”’ Bobby said 
to himself. “Jimmy Walsh has sold ’most as 
many as I have, but with this. good corner and 
a fair morning I can leave him ’way out of sight. 


_ We must be up an’ out ’fore light, Bounce, do 


you hear? And we must carry a big stack of 
papers and look so pleasant everybody that 
goes by will take one.” 

Bounce listened to all this with his ears 
cocked up, and then he stopped and stood on 
his hind legs in the middle of the road with his 
mouth open as if he were laughing. 

“When a fellow has got to look pleasant a 
whole morning,”’ he seemed to say, “‘it’s safest 
to practice a bit beforehand.” 

But before light next morning something did 
“go and happen’”—in fact several things. 


Bobby’s throat was so sore that he could hardly 


speak above a whisper, and there was a cold, 
heavy rain falling, so that his mother at once 
declared he must not stir a step out of doors 
for any number of prizes. To finish off with, 
Bounce had a sprained paw and was hopping 
about the house on three legs. 

“Jimmy Walsh ’ll get that watch, and I call 
it meaner’n dirt after the way I’ve worked all 
this month,” scolded Bobby. 

“Hasn’t Jimmy worked, too?’ asked mother, 
quietly; ‘‘and don’t you suppose he wants the 
watch as much as you do?” 

Bobby had no answer to this, but he kicked 
off the blankets in a heap at the foot of the old 
lounge by way of relieving his mind. Then he 
shut his eyes tight to keep back some unruly 
tears that were trying to get out, so he never 


_ noticed when Bounce crept out of the room. 


It happened that no one else noticed either, 
and there was no one out in the shed to see the 
black fellow take the rope of the cart in his 
mouth and hop away on three legs up the street 
to the Times office. 

It was two hours after breakfast when Bobby, 
still huffy as he lay on the lounge, heard a great 
racket coming down the street. He sat up and 
looked out of the window. No wonder there was 
a racket. “All out-doors” seemed to be alive 
with boys, and every boy was trying to make 
his throat as sore as Bobby’s, judging by the 
noise. In the midst of the uproar a curly black 
dog limped along on three legs drawing behind 
him an empty cart. When Bobby’s mother 
opened the door, he walked in, cart and all, and 
lay right down on the rug. 

“He’s beat out,” declared Jimmy Walsh, 
coming in with the other boys crowding behind 
him, “and he wouldn’t let one of us touch the 
cart. When we found him, he was out on your 


corner, Bob, with the money bag hung ’round 
his neck and a cart full of papers covered up 
with oil-cloth. The Times man at the office 
said he came there all by himself with the cart, 
and he fixed him up and sent him off, s’posing 
you was right down the street somewhere. And, 
when we went by your corner, there was Bounce 
sitting in the rain holding up his lame paw and 
wagging his tail at folks when they put money 
in the bag. He was doing a rushing business, 
I tell you. Everybody was asking their friends 
to go up and buy a paper of the dog, and I guess 
you couldn’t have sold any more if you’d been 
there yourself. And look here’”—Jimmy 
dragged something round and shining out of his 
pocket—“‘I asked the Times man to let me bring 
you the watch, ’eause Bounce ought to know 
right off he’s got the prize, after all he’s been 
through.” ; 

Jimmy hung the watch on the end of his fore- 
finger and held it out to Bobby, but no Bobby 
was there—at least he wasn’t on the lounge. 
He was down on the floor, hugging Bounce and 
patting the lame paw, and squeezing the curly 
black head against his cheek. 

“You did it forme, old man,” he said, ‘‘and 
you’d better believe I shan’t forget it.” 

It was three days before Bobby was able to 
go to his post on the corner again. The first 
morning that boy, cart, and dog went up the 
hill, not only was the boy hauling the cart, but 
he had a passenger in shape of a small black 
dog holding up a bandaged paw and looking at 
the passers-by as if he wondered whether they 
saw the joke. 


THE SNOW. 


Ou, see the snow is falling now, 
It powders all the trees! 

The flakes abound, and all around 
They float upon the breeze. 


Tis snowing fast, and cold the blast, 
But yet I hope ’twill stay; 

Oh, see it blow the falling snow 
In shadows far away! 


Jack Frost is near, we feel him here, 
He’s on his icy sled; 

And covered deep, the flowers sleep 
Beneath=the snowy bed. 


Come out and play this winter day, 
Amid the falling snow; 

Come young and old, nor fear the cold, 
Nor howling winds that blow. 


Songs and Games jor Little Ones. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MASTER GRASSHOPPER’S JOURNEY. 


BY N. S. SMITH. 


‘AR up among the hills, away from the 
noise and clatter of the crowded city, 
lived a merry lot of grasshoppers. Day 

after day they met and had their frolics in 
the tall, waving grass which covered the 
fields as far as the eye could see. It was 
seldom that any one molested or made them 
afraid, and they were as happy a band as one 
might wish to see. 

One bright afternoon, when the rays of the 
sun became too intense for much active amuse- 
ment, they, one by one, found shelter in the 
shade of grass and leaves, and it was not long 
before each one shared the lazy, drowsy in- 
fluence which pervaded their own little hill-top. 
There was not a sound of bee or bird, and eyen 


the larger life, called people, seemed to be wait- 
ing for the recall to action. 

Slowly, but surely, nearing this grassy hamlet 
were two dear little girls, also seeking rest and 
shade after a weary tramp over the hills, and 
very soon they too became a part of this sleepy 
little world. However, it was not for long, for 
quickly a word of command was given by a 
breeze from the tree-tops, which caused such a 
commotion among the merry company as to 
arouse the girls from their dreams in wonder 
and surprise as they heard the following 
grasshopper gossip: “Perhaps you have noth- 
ing else to do but stay here loafing, but I can 
stay no longer,” and with a loud snipty-snap, 
he whisked away with a very important air. 

“Well, I do not believe you are all there is 
in the world,” piped up another crooked-legged 
specimen, who, not to be outdone by any of 
his mates, flew to the top of a tall stalk of 
golden-rod, from which he waved a lofty “‘Good- 
bye” to those left behind, who did not arouse 
from their naps with much ambition at first, 
but_enough for some one to remark: ‘‘ Hump, 
they think they’re some, don't Uchgs Guess 
we’re as good as they are.’ 

“Yd rather stay here anyway,’ * said one, 
while another said, ‘‘Come, let’s sing before we 
go’; whereupon the air was filled with such a 
snapping, snipping, clicking, and clacking that 
the little girls covered their ears with their 
hands. 

Then suddenly, as is the way with grass- 
hopper concerts, there was complete silence, 
one dared hardly breathe or move. Not so 
one saucy little youngster who stretched out 
first one leg and then another, finally landing 
plump in the middle of the lap of one of the 
little girls, who gave him a brush and said, “I 
love you, but hop away.” 

Now having made up his mind to see some- 
thing more of the world, he quietly stowed 
himself away in the folds of her dress and with 
a wink of his eye, waved “Good-bye” to his 
companions, and journeyed down the hill in 
the company of his new-found friend. 

The little girls were the next day to leave 
these pleasant fields and woods and journey 
to their homes several miles distant, but they 
were not aware that they were to have the com- 
panionship of their grasshopper chum, who ~ 
was quietly awaiting further plans. 

“Good-bye, you dear bees and bugs, for this 
year. We'll see you again next,” they said, 
as they trudged away down the path toward 
the house. Had they heard ‘You’ll see me 
before, I’m thinking,” there might have been a 
change of plans for Master Grasshopper. As 
it happened they heard nothing and being very 
tired they soon, after supper, sought their beds 
and were once again in dreamland. Their 
trunk was packed and early morning found 
them on their homeward journey. 

Now can you believe it? This saucy little 
grasshopper went along too, and the first thing 
seen upon opening the lid of the trunk was this 
dear little thing, perched in the middle of the 
dress-skirt, looking as pert as any grasshopper 
knew how to be. 

Snip, snap, and a hop and away he went to 
tell all the other little grasshoppers about his 
travelling through the country, with his two 
little girl friends. 

A prouder, happier fellow was never seen as 
he perched about, telling all whom he met of 
his journey in a trunk. 


Without a humble imitation of the divine 
Author of our blessed religion we can never hope 
to be a happy nation. 

WASHINGTON, 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth, 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The pity of the snow that hides all sears; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came, 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
For evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every 

blow, 

The conscience of him testing every stroke, - 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the step of earthquake shook the 
house, 
Wresting the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Epwin MARKHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILLIAN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER, 


JILLIAN,” said mamma, “how would 
you like to invite some little boys and 
girls to your birthday party this year, 

who have never had many good times? Can 
you think of any such, dear?” 

“T know some, I know some this very minute,” 
cried Lillian. ‘Mrs. Murphy the washerwoman 
has got seven children counting the baby, 
mayn’t I invite them, mamma?”’ 

“The very ones I had thought of,” answered 
her mother. “We will call it a picnic party and 
whisk your guests off—” 

“In Uncle Doctor’s automobile,” interrupted 
Lillian, ‘which is the very biggest and fastest 
automobile in the whole world.” 

“Provided Uncle Doctor is willing, and I 
think he will be,’”’ said mother. 

“And where will we go?” asked Lillian, her 
eyes sparkling. 

“Oh, miles and miles away off in the country.” 
_ The next few days were very busy ones for 
Lillian, for seven invitations had to be written 
on seven sheets of Lillian’s own tiny note paper, 
and that was no small task for a little maid who 
would be but seven years old on her next birth- 
day. 

Although it seemed as if the birthday would 
never come it did come at last. On the morning 
of the eventful day, before Old Daddy Night had 
given permission to Young Rosie Dawn to roll 
back the curtains which Daddy uses to let the 
children know it is time to go to bed, before even 
the hills had taken off their night-caps, the 
seven Murphys, no, the six Murphys, the seventh 


A BOSTON CAT, 


“THE GENERAL.” 


was too little to know or care about birthday 
parties, were up and clamoring to be dressed. 
Now as it was just three by the clock and as Mrs. 
Murphy had been up half the night ironing petti- 
coats and dresses, mending shirts and patching 
trousers, the irate woman sent them all scamper- 
ing back to bed again with dire threats of “no 
party at all if they didn’t go straight to sleep.” 
Consequently the young Murphys went to sleep; 
it was much easier than giving up the party. 

And what do you think it was that finally 
awoke them? A chug, chug, chug and a hiss, 
hiss, hiss, 

“The Auto, the Auto,” cried Jimmie Murphy, 
taking one leap from the bed to the window. 
But bless you, no, it was only the water bubbling 
away in Mother Murphy’s wash-boiler and the 
steam hissing from the tea-kettle for Father 
Murphy’s cup of tea, and it was just five o’clock 
in the morning. 

But even Mrs. Murphy had not the heart to 
send the children back to bed the second time, so 
up they stayed, but if you don’t think it is the 
hardest thing in the world to wait from five 
o’clock until ten o’clock, especially when you 
are looking for Number 5626 on the front end 
of a big red touring car, why just try it and 
see. 

There were plenty of children on the street, 
for it was Saturday, to herald the coming of 
Number 5626, and oh, what a proud moment for 
the Murphys, scoured and scrubbed within an 
inch of their lives, to march down the steps and 
get into the waiting car amid an admiring and 
gaping crowd of unfortunate playfellows. 

Then away, away past the city houses and 
the city stores, away out into the country 
whizzed the gay red automobile with the gayest 
of birthday parties seated within its cushioned 
depths. I say seated, but Jimmie and Billy 
and Katie had to be caught by firm hands 
more than once or they would have been 
left by the roadside. 
happen, and the picnic grounds were reached at 
last. The boys were set to work to gather 
sticks and the chauffeur, who was a boy in spirit, 
if not inage, made a fire, while Mamie and Nellie, 
the two oldest Murphys, helped Lillian’s mamma 


However, nothing did. 


unpack the birthday feast; and feast it was, for 
all the good things you can think of came out of 
that big basket. And it wasn’t the invited 
guests only who partook of the feast, but wee 
birdies, baby squirrels with their papas and 
mammas, and even a few little slippery snakes 
came unbidden to the spread and ate of the 
crumbs which were generously thrown to them. 
Lillian’s mamma seemed to be the only one who 
did not really care for the snakes’ company, the 
children thought them so dear and cute and 
pretty. 

Jimmie had two of the little creatures nicely 
packed in an empty box ready to take back to 
the city with him, but when Lillian’s mamma 
suddenly discovered that, she gathered the 
children around her and talked to them about 
the dwellers of the woods, the birds and the 
insects, and the creeping things and the crawl- 
ing things, and how cruel it would be to take 
them away from their home, whereupon Jimmie 
softly took the lid from the box and out slid the 
two little green snakes, who wriggled away as 
fast as they could go to their home under a big 
rock, where they told their brothers and sisters 
of their awful experience and narrow escape. 

And then while Baby Murphy was put into 
the hammock, which had been brought on pur- 
pose for his lordship, where he was rocked into 
Dreamland by the soft south wind, the merry 
children played blind-man’s buff and hide-and- 
go-seek among the trees; but all good times must 
have an end and so must the birthday party. 

At last the red automobile was brought around 
and wound up and set a-going, and with a honk, 
honk, that sounded like a tugboat and a whole 
trai of cars combined, was off on its long trip 
back to the city. Perhaps a mile had been 
travelled, perhaps less, when suddenly Mamie 
Murphy lifted up her voice and wailed, “The 
baby, the baby, we’ve left the baby in the 
woods.”” Sure enough the baby had been left 
behind swinging in the hammock. 

It was but the work of a moment to turn the 
big car around and go speeding back after the 
baby, and there he was safe and sound, cooing 
and gurgling to himself in blissful i ignores of 
being a forgotten _baby, 
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THE HOME OF LINCOLN, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 


Jn. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN. 
O Caprain! My Captain! Our fearful trip is 
done, 


The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
The bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! My Captain! Rise up and hear the 
bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale 
and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will, 


The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won; 
-Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Wart WHITMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIG BHAR. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE, 


T was towards the latter part of spring in 
Northern New Hampshire. The buds were 
bursting on the trees, the grass growing 

green, and the sky blue and almost cloudless. 
The day gave promise of a glorious summer. 

“The Pines,” the handsome summer home of 
the Mortons, city people, after being closed all 
winter, showed signs, like the country itself, 
of new life. Its blinds were thrown back, 
windows wide open, smoke curling from its 
chimneys, and servants hurrying back ‘and 
forth dusting, shaking rugs, and performing 
the many duties that help to make a house 
habitable. 

A little curly-headed boy came out onto the 
veranda with a Teddy Bear, nearly as large as 
himself, held loosely under his arm. He 
skipped across the road, climbed over the high 
stone wall, and wandered into the fragrant 
field, where gay colored flowers waved in the 
breeze and beckoned to him, 

“We’re glad, Bruin, to be away from the 
horrid old city, aren’t we?” he said, all the while 


taking long breaths of the bracing air, which 
shook his little body from head to toe. 

_“T wonder, Bruin, if you’ll get a nice tan on 
like I do. You’ve never been to the country 
before, but you’re pretty brown now.” So he 
talked on, and ran on, sometimes stopping to 
pick a white violet for his mamma, or a prim- 
rose for his nurse, who was English and used 
to gather them when a little girl in England. 
He remembered she had told him about it one 
night while putting him to bed, when his mam- 
ma had gone to a reception. 

In the excitement of reopening the house the 
nurse, who was helping the other servants, had 
neglected him. It seemed as though there in 
the country, with few automobiles passing by, 
and no trolley cars, her charge would be safe 
by himself. His mamma was busy writing 
notes, and his papa out in the stable giving 
orders. 

The boy wandered on and on, talking aloud 
to his toy, and singing and whistling. Indeed 
he was happy, with the whole summer before 
him! No more studies, no music lessons, and, 
best of all, no more dancing-school, with the 
stiff pumps, and white gloves, having to hop 
around ona slippery floor, learning foolish steps, 
and making bows to girls all beribboned. 
“Papa says he doesn’t blame me for thinking 
it is a bugbear,” he said, “‘and you, Bruin, are 
a Teddy bear, you know.” 

He had not strayed so very far from his home; 
but he was now out of the field, and in a sort of 
forest strewn with dried pine needles and little 
red berries peeping here and there. He could see 
the blue sky checked off irregularly above, and be- 
fore him endless trees. By his side ran a spark- 
ling brook, The water looked so refreshing, he 
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stopped and put his little hand in, doubled up 
like a cup for a drink. He saw his reflection 
below, his light curly hair, blue eyes, and 
cheeks where the glow was beginning to come, 
and Bruin’s bead-like eyes. But what was this? 
A big bear’s head was reflected in the water too! 
He turned, and there by his side stood a shaggy 
brown bear sniffing at Bruin. 

With one piercing cry Murtagh ran as fast 
as his little legs could carry him. He turned his 
head once and saw the monster chasing after 
him, lumbering along like a calf, first on his 
front paws, then on his back, in a kind of lope. 
Murtagh caught his foot in a loose root and fell 
head foremost, almost turning a somersault. 
He had dropped Bruin a few feet behind. The 
big bear was coming nearer: he, Murtagh, would 
be eaten up, and never see his mamma and papa 
again. Studies and dancing-school looked beau- 
tiful to him then. 

You can imagine his surprise when he lifted 
his head, to see the bear running in the opposite 
direction with Bruin in his mouth. Fright left 
him, he jumped up awestruck. It was true then, 
as he had always thought, Bruin must be a real 
little cub, and one of his parents had found him. 
New strength came back to his little legs, and 
he ran out of the woods into the field, and 
really bounded over the stone wall to tell his 
mother. 

How young and beautiful she looked as she 
sat on the veranda talking to his father! He 
held out his little arms eagerly. 

“Mamma,” he cried, ‘‘a big bear came and 
ran off with Bruin.” 

His parents exchanged glances, his mother 
drew him towards her, and wiped his wet fore- 
head with her lace handkerchief. 

“Murtagh,” she said, ‘‘you remember what 
mamma told you, you have too great an im- 
agination. The other morning you told me 
that Bruin bit you in the night. You must be 
careful what you say: little boys must tell the 
truth.” 

“But, mamma, it’s the truth, what I’m telling 
you,”’ persisted the child, almost crying, a hurt 
look at their disbelief coming over his face. 

“Come here,” said his father, and took him 
on his knee. ‘Now tell us the whole story.” 

So Murtagh told all that had happened, and 
so earnest was he that his mother and father 
knew that this was no story of his imagination. 

The next day a farmer, coming through the 
woods, picked up Bruin, who had evidently 
been abandoned by his captor. The story had 
spread among the neighbors, so he knew whom 
to take him to. 

“T feel that my little son had quite a narrow 
escape,”’ said Murtagh’s mother, as she put some 
money into the man’s hand. 

“Wall, I dunno,” said he. ‘‘They’re quite 
common around here this time o’ year, and I 
reckon are more afraid o’ you, than you are 0’ 
them. One day my brother saw one, and began 
to run as tight as he could; but, looking round, 
he saw the b’ar running in the other direction, 
turning his head around with a scart look on 
his face, too. But, on the whole, I wouldn’t let 
the boy wander away again alone.” 


ee yids, Other Sunday. 
A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


BY MARGARET BAIRD. 


HE playhouse had been building all the 

| bright April day and now it was complete. 
The stones gathered from between the 

tracks werelaid in lines making an elegant parlor, 
a cosy kitchen, and a store, too, had been added 
in which the little ladies were making and sell- 
ing hats, when the north bound flyer whistled 


at the station below. But neither Mary nor 
Lizzie took much notice of the flyer this evening, 
for they were both hard at work giving the 
finishing touches to the city made hat for the 
little store. 

To be sure it was only made of leaves pinned 
together with thorns, but the leaves were the 
most beautiful the little milliners could select 
in a half hour climbing the rugged hillside on 
the opposite side of the creek. The thorns, too, 
had they not walked all the way across the 
bridge and to the sandy bank below, and pricked 
their fingers and torn their sunbonnets and 
gingham aprons to get them? And then the 
wreath of bitter-sweet and the aigrette of golden- 
rod and aster, and the beautiful long streamers, 
did they not all together make a piece of milli- 
nery that must find ready sale in the little store- 
room ? 

And they were already planning how many 
pins to charge for the dainty creation of gorgeous 
hues. 

But their plans were suddenly forgotten when 
looking up they saw ‘‘Brown Betty,” their own 
pet Jersey cow, contentedly chewing her cud on 
the very narrowest place in the Bennezette Nar- 
rows. The noise of the coming flyer was dis- 
tinetly heard by the little milliners and they 
could already almost see the beloved Betty 
hurled over the steep bank to the creek or 
crushed beneath the wheels of the engine. 

To drive her back meant the same fate, and to 
go back of her and drive her forward, endangered 
the lives of the little business women. Then 
Mary, the older member of the firm, grasped the 
beloved hat and waving it high called, ‘Coo, 
Betty, coo, Betty, coo, coo, coo.” The little 
animal, seeing the green of the beautiful stream- 
ers, and hearing the voice of its little mistress, 
started with a low moo to the recently erected 
home of the little ladies and was quietly gulping 
the last leaf of the city made hat when the 
Buffalo flyer went by. 

When mother heard it all at supper time she 
decided that the hat had been more valuable in 
saving Betty than if it had been sold for a 
dozen pins, and proposed to take the firm of 
Mary and Lizzie to the circus next Saturday. 

‘‘But not as pay, mother, we got our pay in 
our feelings right away,” said the firm. 

“‘Oh, no,” mother replied, ‘‘as a simple 
matter of business.” 


No one will ever shine in conversation who 
thinks of saying fine things; to please, one must 
say many things indifferent, and many very bad. 

Francis Lockier, 


THE WONDERFUL WEAVER. 


THERE’s a wonderful weaver high up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle for cold earth to 
wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, the cloud for his 
loom, 

How he weaves in the light, how he weaves in the 
gloom, 


Oh, with finest of laces he decks bush and tree; 

On the bare, frosty meadows a cover lays he. 

Then a cap he places on pillar and post 

And he changes the pump to a grim, silent 
ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver grows weary at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle that once flew so fast; 

Then the sun peeps abroad on the work that is 
done, 

And he smiles, ‘T’ll unravel it all, just for fun.’’ 


Selected, 
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GRANDMOTHER GOLDEN’S COMPANY. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL, 


‘¢ 7 WAS so lonesome,” said Agnes, settling 

if herself where she could look easily into 

the calm, pale face before her, “that I 

just had to come over to see you this Saturday,” 

Here Agnes gave grandma’s thin hand a little 

pat and dropped a kiss lightly upon her smooth 
forehead. 

Grandmother Golden smiled, as she lay upon 
her couch. Good as gold indeed was she. For 
years this patient grandmother had been con- 
fined to her bed, so long that Agnes, who was 
eighteen, could not remember when the invalid 
had been able to walk—nor when she had failed 
to be cheerful. “So you don’t feel homesick 
when you are at our house?”’ she asked. 

“No, indeed,” replied Agnes, with a pleas- 
anter light in her face, “for you make me feel as 
good as at home, It is during the week, at 
school, that I sometimes feel lonely. I don’t 
know the young people over in Keokuk as I did 
the girls and boys in my own town. Then there 
isn’t any recess, like we had at home to visit in, 
and the class have no parties, or else they do 
not invite me. A few of the girls say, ‘Good 
morning, Miss Golden,’ but that isn’t being really 
acquainted, and none of them have ever come 
to Li Be 

“Well, well, girlie, grandma’d come to see 
you if she could,” interrupted a sympathetic 
voice from the couch. 

“T know you would; but I am glad that 
Hamilton is so near to Keokuk that I can run 
over to see you, every week or two, when it’s 
so long between visits home.’ 

“Don’t your studies in the high school keep 
you too busy for worrying because the girls are 
not sociable?”’ asked grandma. 

“Oh, I’m busy; but I can’t study all the time 
that I am awake. There are mornings and 
evenings left. I’ve tried going walking, but it’s 
dreary all alone.” Agnes’ smile had faded now, 
to be replaced by that bright-eyed look which 
denotes unshed tears held back. She was a 
brave lass, and she would not let herself ery; but 
she really was lonely. This talk with her grand- 
mother was a relief to her pent-up feelings, for 
she had had no opportunity for expression for 
weeks except the questionings of the class room. 

Grandma was equal to the occasion. She, too, 
had known what it was to be lonely for the con- 
genial companionship of her kind. “Why, 
Agnes, you’ll have to take some of ‘Dr, Golden’s 
Favorite Prescription’ for your loneliness! 
Never heard of it? Well, you shall, before you 
are a day older. Raise the curtain a little 
more, dear, so we can watch the sunset across 
the river and behind the Iowa bluffs. Your 
Aunt Susie and I chose this place particularly, 
after we sold the farm, because of this bedroom 
with its river view. But the medicine I spoke 
of,—why, I am the doctor, and I brew it myself. 
You shall have a dose right away, to help drive 
off the ‘blues’.”’ 


Agnes looked mystified. She had never © 


heard of grandma making medicine. However, 
she promised cheerfully, “I’ll take a dose and 
write you a testimonial if it does the work. 
Where are the bottle and spoon?” 

“T was but joking, little girl,” replied grand- 
mother, more gravely. ‘It is not a liquid dose, 
but verbal. Listen, and 1’ll tell you how your 
grandmother learned to quiet herself in the days 
when she was a restless, growing girl like you; 
when, later, she was a wife upon an isolated 
farm; and during these last years, when she 
has been unable to leave her room.” Grand- 
mother’s voice gained intensity as she spoke. 
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She had not had an easy life; but, by her innate 
strength of mind and character, she had made a 
beautiful world of her own, such as few younger 
women, in more fortunate circumstances, have 
at all nearly attained. 

The comforter continued: ‘When I was a girl, 
Thad few playmates. Iwas busy, but, like you, 
I had my spare minutes and I longed for human 
companionship. As we had but few neighbors, I 
learned, instead, to make friends in the natural 
objects which abounded near our pioneer home 
in the woods. I studied the wild flowers, the 
trees, the birds, but these last most of all. 

“When I was your age,—girls seemed older 
for their years in those days,—I was married, 
and your grandfather and I moved down to a 
farm in Illinois, the same upon which we were 
still living when your father first brought his 
little new daughter to show her proudly to us. 
You smiled at me as soon as I held out my 
arms to you, Agnes. Well, on our prairie farm 
I found different flowers from the ones I had 
known in the northern woods of my childhood, 
but I made their acquaintance, as I had the 
earlier ones. You begin to see, don’t you, that 
where people were few and distant I compen- 
sated by making friends with the God in Nature? 
I watched for the birds to migrate, led my 
children to listen with me for their songs, and 


_to note their habits of living. Am I tiring you 


with the story? 

“Tt has been these late years, though, that 
have most taxed my ingenuity to keep cheerful. 
My children have all gone into homes of their 
own, all but Susie, who has quietly given up her 
own youth and hopes to stay by her old mother. 
I have callers, sometimes, but my old friends 
have died or moved farther westward: the newer 
acquaintances are kind, but they have work 
and cares enough of their own to more than fill 
their time. I cannot read for long, now, for 
my eyes tire easily, and I can sew only a few 
minutes at a time’’— 

“Oh, I remember the pretty doll clothes you 
used to make for me,” interrupted the girl, “I 
have them yet among my keepsakes.” 

“Tt was a pleasure to make them,’ responded 
grandmother, softly. Then she concluded her 
story, while the sunset colors faded in the west 
and objects dimmed in the room. “I manu- 
facture my own ‘company,’ and that is my 
medicine. In summer I open my windows to 
make my room a music hall where I am audience 
for the bird singers on the tree stage. During 
the winter, when food is scarce, Susie places a 
pan of water on a shelf in the apple-tree, and 
sometimes ties a bit of suet to a pine branch 
near my window. So I watch my feathered 
guests and sprinkle crumbs, at times, upon the 
window ledge. You can’t think how many 
birds peck at this feast every week! There’s 
a hint for you, Agnes, to look out for the birds, 
get a good book describing them, and write to 
me or come and tell me about.our mutual friends, 
the birds. 

“When my winged comrades are asleep, I 
have other ‘company’ for the evenings. These 
do not come as near as the most timid birds do, 
but, millions of miles away, the stars have 
twinkled brightly through all the years that I 
have watched them, I see this stately com- 
pany pass regularly, in procession, from the 
eastern horizon, up and over the sky dome, till 
they sink in the west. The ‘morning’ and 
‘evening stars’ I have called my own, and I 
await their appearance as eagerly as””— 

Here Aunt Susan came in with a lamp, while 
the open door let in a fragrance which denoted 
supper. “Now you must both stop and eat,’’ 
auntie declared. 

Agnes insisted upon expressing her apprecia- 
tion, as she said to the invalid before supper 


was served: ‘‘You’ve told me of more friends 
than I had thought existed. I’ll try to find 
some ‘company’ to tell you about next time. 
I only wish those Keokuk girls had you for a 
grandmother, too!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE YELLOW PAIRY. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HE Bookman was in his study, a pile of 
sheets closely written lay beside him, 
yet still he kept on writing. 

“Dada, dada,” called a shrill little voice, ‘I 
want to ask you something.” 

“O Trixie, dear, I’m so busy,” he called; 
“won’t your question wait awhile?” 

“Not a teenty tinty minute, dada,”—and 
she laid her curly head coaxingly on his arm. 

“Tn the book Uncle Ned gave me there was 
such a lovel-ly story, about a fairy that lived 
in a lily; are there any truly fairies? did you 
ever see one, dada?” 

“Yes,” replied the Bookman; “one flew 
past my window a few minutes ago. It was a 
yellow fairy, and sang such a gay little tune 
that I wanted to run out in the sunlight, and 
smell the flowers, and roll on the grass, and do 
all sorts of queer things.” 

“O dada, you’re a man-folk, and man-folks are 
grown up, and like to sit in musty studies and 
write and write,’ spoke Trixie. 

The Bookman gave a sigh. “They don’t 
like it, but they have to do it, girlie dear,” he 
replied, and a weary look crept over his face. 

“Skip out in the garden and hunt for the 
yellow fairy; if you find her give a shout, and 
I'll come and catch her for you.” 

Trixie threw back her head and laughed in 
sweet childish fashion, then off she skipped, 
humming a merry song. 

He watched her for a few moments, as she 
darted here and there, peeping into the hearts 
of the pink and white roses, and shaking the 
flaming red tulip cups, her yellow curls like 
tangled sunbeams floating in the balmy breeze. 

There was a smile on the Bookman’s face as 
he settled down to work again, and his fingers 
fairly flew, to the tune of a happy lay that 
kept ringing in his heart—‘‘for love of her, for 
love of her.” 

It seemed but a few minutes when a voice 
shouted under his window, ‘Dada, she’s here; 
do come quick.” 

Throwing down his pen he ran swiftly down 
the steps, tiptoeing lightly towards a big blush- 
rose bush, in response to Trixie’s uplifted finger 
and soft sh—she was holding the rose petals 
together, and through a small slit he saw—the 
fairy. 

“Do you think she’s scolding?” whispered 
Trixie; ‘‘and will she hurt me if I keep her in 
prison ?”’ 

“Run in the house and get me a small wire 
dish-cover and a plate,” said the Bookman. 
These were soon obtained, and the cross fairy 
quickly changed quarters. 

“O dada, how funny!” cried the little girl, 
as she looked through her father’s microscope 
at the buzzing creature on the plate. ‘She has 
queer baskets on her hind legs fringed with 
hairs, and wee yellow balls, lots of them, packed 
inside; are they for her children to play with?’’ 

“Oh, no!’”’ he answered; ‘‘when we let her 
go she will carry them home and mix them 
with honey, and knead them into bread, for 
your fairy is a bee, and when they cannot 
have this bread the bees die of consumption.” 

“She has brushes, real dust brushes, too,” 
cried the child; “and hooks on her wings. Oh, 
I just love my fairy!” 


“She lives in a wax house at the end of the 
garden,” said the Bookman; “all the rooms are 
made of wax, too, and there are hundreds of 
them. Thousands of fairies live there together; 
they go in and out helping each other, and 
caring for the many babies and the fairy queen, 
useful and happy as long as they live.’ 

“Bee fairies are very nice,” said Trixie, 
“but I think I had rather be a little girl fairy, 
dada, and hug you, and pet you, and make 
the smiles come into your face.” 

The Bookman kissed Trixie on her soft, 
pink cheek, and whispered, ‘‘My fairy, my 
dearest fairy;” then he lifted the wire lid, and 
the other fairy spread her wings and made a 
straight line for home. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
REMARKS TO BOYS. NO. II. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT, 


1. Old Clothes. 


NCE in a while we hear ofa boy who has 
stayed home from class on account 
of his clothes, or because his shoes have 

an extra hole. Our class is proud of any of its 
boys who can earn money after school to buy 
clothes. But there is not one of us so stupid 
as to mix a boy up with his clothes and think a 
fine suit means a fine boy. Every boy in the 
class is loved, and if he stays away is missed, 
Don’t let a hole or a patch get the best of you! 


2. A Heavy Looker-On. 


Did you ever hear a boy say, “If I can’t be 
first, I won’t play at all?” Or see a boy act 
ugly when beaten by one who could play better, 
or be mean to a little fellow who could not play 
as well? Ina very old book it says that in war 
the men who guarded the provisions had a 
share in the spoils as well as those who went 
into battle, because they, too, were true soldiers 
and their work necessary. It takes a plucky 
boy to be glad to see other people do the things 
he wants to do and can’t. 

There is a certain boy whom the doctor will 
not let play ball or run. And that boy smiles 
when the other boys plan, and says he -will be 
a “heavy looker-on.” That’s the stuff! We 
hope our big, strong boys (and we are proud 
of them, too) will never forget to be good to 
those not so strong. That is part of the work 
the great Captain of us all gives them to do. 


3. Cat on Guard, 


Two fine Angora cats live at C. W.’s home. 
One of them is unusually wise, an honor to his 
kind. He has made himself the guard of the 
chicken yard. When the chickens are fed, he 
walks about and sees that things are done in 
order. At other times he watches to protect 
against the rats that make frequent raids on 
the yard. There are chickens of all sizes in 
his care, and some of them are tempting morsels; 
but not for one minute does Mr. Angora let 
the desire of his stomach get the better of him. 
He does his duty. Bravo, Mr. A! 


4. Suppose. 


- Suppose you happen to be made strong and 
able to do things. Is it fair to be mean to a 
little chap who can’t do so well? 

Suppose you don’t happen to have your own 
way about some things, do you think people 
will feel more like pleasing you if you whine 
and act sulky? 
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The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside 
of the family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people, of all nations, of all tongues, and 
of all kindreds. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor seeks to put together two great 
names, in his talk this time to his readers. 
He thinks they may well go together, especially 
as they suggest for the young people most valu- 
able thoughts. 

The first is Abraham Lincoln, Our paper, 
this issue, is full of recall to his great career. 
The pictures, the poems by Whitman, Gilder, 
Lowell, and Markham, the quotations from 
his own words bring out the wonderful char- 
acter he was, in times of peace and war. What 
a marvellous personage he proved to be! In 
the sketch of his life that we offer, with one of 
the best portraits we have seen, you get 
the facts. They are clearly and interestingly 
told. But behind those facts was a strong, 
original nature, growing up from poverty and 
hardship into a statesman’s position and power. 

Lincoln never lost his touch with human 
kind. He loved “folks.” He kept common 
sense and humor and good will always work- 
ing together. No wonder that he seemed to 
be a special spirit sent to guide the nation, 
from its perils into the harbor of safety. One 
“sent”? by the most High, to be a leader and a 
saviour of the people. But he was one of us. 
However high he seems to soar above the 
plane of ordinary affairs, he grew up from our 
people, and expressed in his large way, the 
hopes and ideals and spirit of our humanity. 

Time only adds lustre to his name. Poets 
and scholars join with the “common people,’ 
to praise his career. He had ambition, as all 
worthy souls do haye, but it was of a high, 
grand character;—he had the ambition to serve 
humanity, to do good, to advance the cause 
of liberty and justice. Let our schools and 
churches celebrate this one hundredth anniver- 
sary with heartiness and loyalty. The young 
people need the enlightening power of his 
example. In times like ours, let us recall 
the rising generation to the lessons of Lin- 
coln’s life and services. Nothing could be 
more salutary or guiding in church, Sunday 
School and State. 

The other name is Emerson,—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the poet and philosopher. It is 
brought up by the fact that his daughter, Miss 
Ellen T, Emerson, passed away recently. She 
was born in Concord, Mass., and ever kept 
close companionship with her father. In 
his last days she was his helper in many ways. 
Miss Emerson believed in the Sunday School 
cause. She was one of our most faithful at- 
tendants at the annual meetings of our Society. 
She objected to a curtailment of the sessions, 
when that idea was broached, and stood out 
for two days and two nights as the proper 
length for such important meetings. 

Like her father, she believed in the virtue of 
education, and hoped to see our youth just as 
thoroughly trained in morals and religion, as 
in history or mathematics. Long may her fine 
lovable character maintain its influence, though 
she will not be with us, as of old! 

Lincoln and Emerson, two great names to 
prize, two great lights to follow! The Editor 
owes more than he can tell to these two sources, 
and he is confident that they are now, and 
always will be, rich supplies of inspiration and 
guidance to the young. “Hitch your wagon” 
to such stars, and there can be no question as 
to the glorious results. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
DELIVERED Nov. 19, 1863. 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers 
FE brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should dothis. But 
in a larger sense ‘we ‘cannot dedicate—we «can- 
not consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far abase our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they didhere. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us 
—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people—shall not perish from the earth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


CENTENNIALS. 


1. Tue centennial of the birth of what 
American poet comes in January? 

2. Give date of his birth and of his death. 

3. What is the title of his best known poem? 

4. What great English man of science was 
born a hundred years ago next month? 

5. When was he born and when did he die? 
Where was he buried? 

6. Of what great theory was he the leading 
exponent? 

7. A great musician’s hundredth anniversary 
also occurs in February. . Whose is it? 

8. What is the full date of his birth and 
death? 


Answers to questions published, November 22, 
1908. 


1. Fall of 1621, at Plymouth, Mass. 

2. Gov. William Bradford. Massasoit and 
ninety of his braves. 

8. President Washington, for November 26, 
1789. 

4, In 1863. 

5. Yes. No; when the day was appointed by 
the governors of the different States, each one 
selected his own date, 

6. July 4, 1876. 

7. There were several appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress. Also one by President 
Washington, February 19, 1795, and one by 
President Madison, April 13, 1815. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 6, 17, 14, 19, 9, 13, is a part of a man’s habit. 

My 7, 8, 12, 13, is a centre of entertainment at a 
fair. 


‘letters e,1, s, +t, rT, and u. - é 


My 4, 2, 10, is an addition of numbers. 
My 11, 18, 1, is an object with which to wash 
glasses. 
My 5, 15, 16, is the pronoun Ii in German, 
My whole i is an educational place. 
ELizABETH WARD. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1.* * * * 5, 
2. * * * * 6G, 
3, * # * * 7, 
4, %* * * * 8, 


. My 1-5 is a youth. 
My 2-6 is an adverb. 
My 3-7 are delightful studies. 
My 4-8 is a nuisance, 
Dorotuy A. Hancnayasn 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMS 


. Ivis in admire but not in love. 

It is in dark but not in night. 

It is in July but not in June. 

It is in bard but not in poet. 

It is in daughter but not in son. 

. It is in anger but not in wrath. 

‘he whole. It is an English author. 

Auicr KE. DramMonp. 


Hoop ene 


ANOTHER “T” PARTY. 


T before to rest forms a plague. 

T before a mistake forms fright. 

T before humor forms to blame. 

T before finish forms watchfulness. 

T before competent forms a piece of furniture. 

T before to embrace forms a criminal. 

T before a useless plant forms a river in Scotland. 

T before a contest of speed forms a mark, 

T before a hard substance growing on the heads 
of some animals forms a spine. 


ANAGRAM. 


Make seven English words of six letters in each 
word using all the letters in each word, out of the 


G. B. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. — 


Enrtema XII.—Catskill Mountains. 
Enigma XIII.—William B. Reid. : 
A “T” Parry.—tTabby, tale, tart, train, trash, 
task, trifle, true, tall. 
CHARADE.—Invest. 
SquarE Worp.—D OG 
ODE 
GEM 


One friend writes that she found the Boy’s 
Names’ Anagram “very interesting indeed” to work 
out. Sorry not to have received her letter in time 
to make acknowledgment before. This has been 
the first opportunity to do so. : 

Marion Howard, Lexington, Mass.; G. §., Port- 
land, Me.; Carrie F. Fiske, E. Lexington, Mass. ; 
Rosamond Netta Rickerson, San Diego, Cal., have 
written to the Letter Box during the past two weeks. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage, 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. ; 
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